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CRISIS AND THE HEREAFTER* 


I 
THE TRAGIC SENSE OF DEATH-IN-LIFE 


’ 
HEN you see a war movie—men with guns stalking 
their brother men through a shattered city, men fall- 

ing grotesquely in death—your mind is torn by questions. 

How has the world come to this cruel pass? Why were lead- 

ers so earthy and blind? Why do men choose false leaders, 

and so become pawns in the immemorial game of power? 

But beneath all these questions is another, as old as life and 

as inescapable: “If a man die, shall he live again?”? Watch- 

ing the picture, you say just what the noble Greek woman 
said as she looked at German corpses in the early war in 

Greece: ““They are too young to die.” You think of the sol- 

dier asking his chaplain, ‘“‘I wish you would tell me, man to 

man—do we go on living?” and then adding, as he struck a 

match and blew it out, “Is that what happens to us?” There 

is not much value in a war, but it has this merit: it makes 
it hard, even for our sensate generation, to ignore the ques- 
tion of the hereafter. Crisis raises the issue of immortality 

—in deeper ways than we first realize. 


I 


Our age has conspired—not successfully—to evade the 
fact of death. Since the Renaissance our thought has been 
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IReferences will be found on pp. 87-89. 
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largely earth-centered and man-centered. Science is the prime 
instance. It deals with what we call “the natural order.”’ Its 
tests are quantitative; and other tests, such as the sense of 
beauty, are suspect lest they should bias the dispassionate and 
objective mind. These observations are not carping: science 
has its rightful place in man’s endeavors, and within that 
place it has won honor by fidelity to truth. Religion has no 
quarrel or cause for quarrel when science says, “Mine is a 
necessary way of looking at life.’ The protest comes only 
when science says, ‘‘Mine is the only and determinate way 
of looking at life.’’ As a matter of fact, strict science is not 
the only way, and it is not the determinate way. Science can 
explain almost everything about my friend and me except— 
my friend and me and our friendship. For the tests of friend- 
ship are simply not the tests of science. Probing a man’s 
flesh will never reveal if or why a man is friendly: we might 
as well try to explain the leadership of George Washington 
by sifting his ashes. Perhaps our probing of the universe is 
as little likely to discover God. These matters have a bearing 
on the causes of war. A man may cut down a tree without 
committing murder, for a tree is in “the natural order.” If 
man is merely in the natural order (strict science is required 
by its self-imposed limits to treat him as if he were), we may 
cut down the man without committing murder. But if the 
man is both within and above the natural order, if some 
eternity and some sanctity are in him—what then? Scientific 
absorption has beguiled us into thinking of man as being only 
in the natural order, a creature of mere time and sense, a 
more intricate and skilful animal. So we can cut him down 
with callousness: Germany and Japan appear to have been 
dominantly scientific in their educational interests. And we? 

As for applied science, it has succumbed to body worship, 
and has further distracted us from the thought of death. A 
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newspaper printing machine is a swifter set of fingers; an 
automobile a swifter pair of legs; an aeroplane bestows 
wings on a hairless biped; air conditioning clothes him in 
garments almost magically adapted to the weather; the 
telescope and microscope, the movies and the sound-track, 
give godlike expansion to his eyes and ears; and, as for 
bazooka guns and bombs, just think of having fists that can 
punch hard enough to kill several men (and perhaps women 
and children) at one blow! This cult of a gigantic body we 
have labelled progress. It manifestly is not progress in our 
time ; and, if man is more than his body, it could not be prog- 
ress at any time except as accompanied by inner growth. But 
education has fallen under the spell of this cult of the giant- 
esque. Education also has called it progress, and has become 
more and more technical; even careerist, with an itch for 
money. Dr. P. A. Sorokin® would presumably trace our de- 
cline as follows: a sensate civilization (it is sensate in art and 
philosophy and business, as well as in science) becomes ma- 
terialistic, a materialistic civilization becomes greedy, a 
greedy civilization becomes quarrelsome, a quarrelsome civ- 
ilization breaks into the violence of war; and he might tell 
us that wars will not cease until individuals first, and then 
groups, renounce the sensate obsession. In short, we have 
become so preoccupied with this present world that death 
and whatever may lie beyond death have almost fallen from 
our thought. 
II 

This busy concern with the stuff, rather than with the 
spirit, of man and the universe, has tried to justify itself in 
slogans. Why it should feel the need to justify itself is an in- 
teresting question! It has its dogmatisms: “One world at a 
time!” it says dogmatically. The dogmatism is a defence: it 
proceeds from a vague awareness that we cannot live that 
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way. We cannot indeed: we cannot totally ignore that 
shrouded silence called death, and we cannot forget those 
whom we have loved and lost from sight: we are people, 
not cattle. It has its scorns, this materialism: ‘‘Pie in the 
sky by and by,” it says scornfully. The scorn is worthy if it is 
aimed at the false religion which moons over heaven to neg- 
lect the injustices of earth; but unworthy and blind in so 
far as it ignores the fact that death itself is an injustice un- 
less there be something better “‘by and by.” It has its senti- 
ment even, this earth bound mind: “Life can be beautiful,” 
it says romantically; forgetting that a bouquet whose fra- 
grance slays, or which has a dagger hidden in it, is never 
beautiful. These slogans are as hollow as the average politi- 
cal slogan, but we use them—to justify ourselves in an out- 
look which hardly can be justified. 

But our neatest evasion of the fact of death is still in our 
theories of progress. Man, we say, becomes a little more 
civilized (we really mean more subtly sensate), and dies. 
God, or whatever power rules the world, then uses that 
accretion of culture as a starting-point for the next genera- 
tion—almost as if He ground down the skulls to make an 
added length of runway. So the next generation has a better 
start. But, with hardly more than a start, it dies; and its 
skulls are ground down to make a longer road. Why? Where 
does the road take the race? (We always use the word 
‘‘race” when facts become uncomfortable: 

. infant science makes a pleasant face, 
And waves again that hollow toy—the race.) 
This process of life-and-death leads only to one final genera- 
tion which, for no particular virtue in itself, flourishes in his- 
tory’s brief paradise. Then? Oh, then the road plunges into 
an endless gulf: the planet becomes extinct. Such a theory, 
when examined, is seen to be the degradation of man and 
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the blaspheming of God, but we call it “progress.” If it is 
a true theory, God, if He exists, is a devil. Then why not 
say so? Why call it “progress” ? Why not admit that history 
is meaningless unless we can come to some truthfully bear- 
able terms with death? But death—death is the fact which 
we must ignore. We must not admit thatour road ends at a 
skull in a chasm, that capitalistic “free enterprise’ and 
Marxist revolutions are alike mere dust and motion, that our 
science is only the last dinner before we are led to the elec- 
tric chair; that all our martyrdoms, the soaring schemes of 
human brotherhood for which a million men must die, are 
only sand castles swept away by the tide; that 

The pillar’'d firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble.‘ 
We must not admit it: it is easier to ignore death, and to live 
strictly in the present world. 

This evasion has been carried, as we might expect, into 
our daily practice. When a man is critically sick, the average 
doctor does not tell him. His friends assure him, ‘‘You are ~ 
looking better today.” When the minister calls, the family 
suggests that it might be better if the minister did not see 
him: “He might think he is going to die.” If the minister 
answers, “‘Well, isn’t he, sometime?”’ the family circulates 
the word that the church ought to have a more tactful and 
happier-spirited minister. Meanwhile the man’s wife has 
searched for the insurance policies, and finds he has none— 
because he might think he is going to die. She looks for the 
will, but he has never written a will—because he might think 
he is going to die. Even when the man dies, the undertaker 
makes it appear that he has not died: he dresses him in a 
tuxedo, and sets him in a coffin, as if he were asleep—even 
though men do not usually sleep wearing a tuxedo or lying in 
a narrow box. Of course the man has died (callously incon- 
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siderate of our evasions), and there is a funeral. ‘Well, 
that’s that! Too bad about so-and-so. But don’t let’s think 
about it.” Thus the onlooker runs again to his hiding-place 
in this sensate world. And they call religion an “‘escape’’! 
Our scientific generalizations are the escape. Our gadgets 
are the escape. Our cynical use of the word “‘escape”’ is the 
escape. Religion refuses to be blind to the fact of death. 


III 


Why these evasions? Why the piled-up justifying and “‘ra- 
tionalizing” of the evasions? We have not mentioned all 
these excuses: “Immortality is a selfish doctrine,” is one of 
them. Selfish to hope for men in France and Saipan that they 
have not been cheated of life? Immortality is a selfish doc- 
trine only as anything else is selfish—when we think of it only 
as it concerns ourselves; and it is not selfish as anything else 
is not selfish—when we think of it, not as it concerns our- 
selves alone, but as it concerns God and our neighbor. Why 
these repeated evasions? Why these justifyings? Why this 
painfully busy absorption in the stuff of the world? 

Because death scores deep the fact of our ignorance: we 
do not know what, if anything, lies beyond death unless God 
may choose to reveal it. As a matter of fact we are consti- 
tutionally ignorant, not about death alone, but about life. 
Even in the realm of our knowledge we are ignorant. Our 
wealth of facts is now so embarrassingly large that no one 
mind could contain it, let alone bring it to synthesis. Besides, 
every mystery solved—the Copernican theory, if you will— 
only arouses other mysteries from their sleep, so that the 
goal of knowledge recedes as we advance. Besides, we are 
ignorant in judgment, and constantly err, as when we headed 
direct for world-cataclysm without suspecting it. We are 
constitutionally ignorant (which, if you please, may be only 
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another way of saying that we are creatures made for a 
revelation) , but we can usually pretend we know—until death 
comes. Death scores deep the unwelcome fact of our igno- 
rance. 

Why the evasion? Because death scores deep the fact of 
our finitude. Death reminds us that, despite our new gigantic 
body, we are helpless. A rusty penknife can pierce our guard. 
A microbe can defeat us. We may bring our skill in surgery, 
our penicillin, our glandular pills, our oxygen tents at the 
last; but all in vain. Death comes—stalking us from the 
cradle, wounding us from time to time as we fly from him, 
and finally slays us. Death is a fatal blow, not only to our 
body, but to our self-centered purposes and pride. That is 
why we evade the fact of death. 

Why the evasion? There is a deeper reason: because 
death scores deep the fact of our sin. “The wages of sin 
is death.”’ In our world that fact could hardly be denied. 
Our arrant nationalisms, our racial arrogances, our business 
greeds have plainly brought death; not only to some who 
deserve it, but to many who are beyond primary blame—chil- 
dren and youths, mankind being perhaps the only breed that 
sacrifices its youth that the breed may live. If you do not 
wish to say that all death is sin, you can hardly doubt that all 
sin is death. In our minds, therefore, death is always en- 
tangled with sin. Perhaps we should omit the phrase “‘in our 
minds.” We know that we deserve to die—or we know that 
we do not deserve eternal life. Thus someone has said in 
tremendous phrase: ‘‘Death is the sacrament of sin.” Per- 
haps that is why we evade the fact of death. It leaves us de- 
fenceless in our ignorance, in our finitude, and in our sin— 
unless God, into whose Hands we fall at last. . . . Unless 
God! Death is the token that our life is meaningless apart 
from God. 
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IV 


Actually our evasions never succeed. Every time we see 
a war picture the question returns, “Are these men gone 24 
We look at a blown-out match, “Is that what happens to 
us?” When the question concerns someone we have inti- 
mately known and loved, it is poignant, ultimate; and it can 
be evaded only by our doing violence to our essential nature. 
“There’s the rub”: we are not creatures of “‘one world at a 
time.” The very word time is relative: we cannot use it with- 
out thinking, however dimly, of eternity. Every war is at- 
tended by a recrudescence of spiritualism. Thus our eva- 
sions backfire. Any minister invited to preach on a college 
campus will testify that the question about immortality is 
almost certain to be asked by student groups, youth being 
the saddest as well as gladdest period of our life. No one 
evades the question: it haunts all the doors of our mind. 

The poets, being people who live on the bridge of tension 
between the actual and the ideal, return again and again to 
this issue of death, and ever ask the question you and I 
strive not to ask. Thus Browning’s Cleon, who knew only 
the hope of cultured paganism: 


Say rather that my fate is deadlier still, 

In this, that every day my sense of joy 

Grows more acute, my soul (intensified 

By power and insight) more enlarged, more keen; 
While every day my hairs fall more and more, 
My hand shakes, and the heavy years increase— 
The horror quickening still from year to year, 
The consummation coming past escape, .... 
When all my works wherein I prove my worth, 
Being present still to mock me in men’s mouths, 
Alive still, in the praise of such as thou, 

I, I, the feeling, thinking, acting man, 

The man who loved his life so over-much, 

Sleep in my urn. It is so horrible, 
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I dare at times imagine to my need 
Some future state revealed to us by Zeus 
woes Due not 


Zeus has not yet revealed it. 
William Watson writes that same “blank misgiving,” the 
more strikingly because he has caught our modern mood: 


“Not ours,” say some, “the thought of death to dread; 

Asking no heaven, we fear no fabled hell: » 
Life is a feast, and we have banqueted— 

Shall not the worms as well?” 


Ah, but the Apparition—the dumb sign— 
The beckoning finger bidding me forego 
The fellowship, the converse, and the wine, 

The songs, the festal glow! 


And ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is passed about, 
Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit 
Or homeless night without; 


And whether, stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer—a blinded thing! 
There is, O grave, thy hourly victory, 
And there, O death, thy sting.® 


Try as we may, we cannot escape the question, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” for the question has been breathed 
into our dust. 

As a matter of fact, the evasion is not honest even if it 
were possible; and to live in dishonesty is to be cheated of 
joy. Miguel de Unamuno would quote Spinoza to us: ““The 
free man thinks of nothing less than death, and his wisdom 
is (therefore) a meditation not of death but of life.”* He 
would tell us that when we do not think of death, but only 
of gold and gaiety, we are inevitably sad—if only because we 
know that we are living in evasions; whereas if we rigor- 
ously contemplate death, we are carried beyond it, if only 
by some transcendence; and we are, not happy, but joyous 
with the poignant joy of an awe-filled love. Here are Una- 
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muno’s own words: ‘Unhappy those modern European 
countries in which people live their lives thinking of nothing 
more than of life. Unhappy those countries in which men do 
not continually think of death and in which the guiding prin- 
ciple of life is not the thought that we shall all one day have, 
to lose it.” 

Confront the fact that you and I are ignorant—about life 
as well as death: does it mean that we are already above our 
ignorance, that we are creatures made and waiting for a 
revelation? For a man who knows he is ignorant is already 
in touch with infinite truth. Confront the fact of our help- 
lessness at death: could it mean that we are now not 
helpless, but in the Hands of Eternity? Confront the fact 
that ‘“‘death is the sacrament of sin,” that we do not deserve 
eternal life: does that honesty mean that we are now 
already above our sins, and waiting for redemption? Con- 
front the fact that your name will one day soon be seen in 
the obituary column: “‘Buttrick, George Arthur; born...”: 
does it mean that you are already transcending death, 
and are standing on the threshold of eternity? In any event, 
we are not honest, and we have not deeply sounded life, 
until we have confronted the fact of death. Saint Philip 
Neri used to ask the law students of his city why they studied 
law. Foolish question: ‘“To begin the practice of law.”’ The 
saint replied, “And then?” The silly saint!—a man must 
get on in the world. “And then?”’ Well, then, presumably a 
man will marry. “And then?’ Why then (this was becoming 
uncomfortable!) a man will raise a family, and enjoy his 
home. “And then?” ... “And then?” The story goes that 
thus St. Philip recruited law students for the Christian min- 
istry. ““And then?” To think on death is honest. It need not 
be morbid. For when a man thinks on death he is already 
in some real sense above death. 
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Vv 


In any event, we shall go on thinking about death despite 
ourselves. For there is in our nature what Plotinus called “a 
sense of the Yonder.”’ On “‘this bank and shoal of time” we 
cannot help but peer into the eternity from which we come 
and to which we go. Call it the “longing for survival,” or 
call it in Dr. J. A. Hadfield’s phrase, “‘the urge to complete- 
ness,’ we have some instinct for the hereafter. It cannot 
rightly be called ‘‘wishful thinking.” It is too primal and in- 
grained for any such dismissal. There are three deaths every 
minute in the United States. On any street any day you may 
see the pathetic flowers that show the Reaper has entered 
another home. No mere “wish” or self-deceit could stand 
against the agelong, multitudinous fact of death. 

Our sensate age, with its blunting of faith in the hereafter, 
is an exception—almost an affront on man’s nature. In ancient 
Egypt the next world was perhaps more real than this world. 
In ancient Gaul debts were sometimes written to be payable 
beyond death—a transaction that would seem to us a dubious 
risk. In ancient Etruria burial urns were engraved with 
pictures of the rising sun. This faith in the future, with its 
rewards and punishments, continued into our era of science 
and the machine. Then it suffered eclipse. A man busy ex- 
ploiting the earth will easily forget the sky; and a man in- 
tent on his own clever fingers may for a time ignore God. 
But, even with us, the clouded faith has not vanished. We 
say to our dead, “Good-bye”—which is a contraction of 
“God be with you.” We say, “Farewell’”—which is a bless- 
ing on a traveller: “May you fare well.” A cemetery we 
still call ‘‘“God’s acre,” the field in which God sows seeds that 
die to live; and the very word cemetery means a sleeping 
chamber. Even those who today cannot believe in immor- 
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tality are sad or rebellious or cynical or stoical because they 
cannot believe. That is to say, they are to some degree at 
odds with themselves. This instinct so profound, so per- 
sistent, in a world in which death is so inescapable, so cruel 
in its silence, is no mere wish: it is rather a primacy, and 
almost an axiom. 

The instinct is entangled with our conscience. Must we 
defend that word? We need not waste time and breath: it 
can defend us. Conscience is not a father-complex: any child 
and any father knows the difference between the voice of a 
father’s dominance and the voice of right. Conscience is not 
a tribal custom: it brings every. tribe under judgment: it 
brings our tribes under judgment for poverty and war. Con- 
science is not a human convenience: for most of us it is an 
inconvenience. Even Freud unconsciously assumes that, when 
by Freudian psycho-analysis Freudian light has dawned upon 
us, we are under some obligation to walk in the light. Thus 
Freud also makes his backdoor confession that we are re- 
sponsible creatures, that is to say, people of conscience. Be- 
sides, this relativism of our day, this superficial notion that 
standards are our fashion rather than a cosmic sanction, 
has been brought to tragic absurdity by the war. If con- 
science is what Hitler has called it, ‘‘a Jewish invention,” 
who is to say that Hitler is wrong? He, and any other man, 
is entitled to his own devisings. There is then no standard 
by which men and nations can be judged. Thus the con- 
science we have shallowed, or tried to shallow, returns on 
us in earthwide holocaust. 

Strikingly this instinct for the hereafter claims as if by 
right the reinforcements of conscience. For almost any 
worthy man, taken offguard, will tell you that if there is no 
hereafter “there ought to be!” You say as you watch that 
moving picture, “They are too young to die”: they ought 
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to have somewhere, beyond this tragic planet, their chance 
at life. When you see genuine sainthood, whether in some 
Francis or in some obscure neighbor, that ought has double 
force: the saint ought to have, not some gilded reward, but 
“the wages of going on.” Of the converse of character there 
is the same righteous conviction: wicked men, plunging na- 
tions into war, ought to be brought to the bar of judgment. 
Only a fraction of our human crimes are exposed, and 
cleansed in holy fires. Nevertheless we must establish and 
maintain our law courts—dim broken shadows of a Right- 
eousness written on the skies—and we must believe that be- 
yond these shadows there is rectifying Light. The Greeks 
called it Nemesis: the Christian calls it ““His Presence Who 
is Holy Love.” 

This instinct for the hereafter has other allies. One of 
them is our sense of love. Even the materialism that dis- 
misses love as an affair of the glands and chromosomes must 
meet this fact. For why, when the optic nerve advises that 
there is no hereafter, and the glands testify there is a here- 
after, should we believe the nerve rather than the glands? 
Actually we never can equate our love with our body. We 
may pretend to that pretense, but when some loved one dies 
we shall still act as if we believe in soul. We shall care for the 
body-house as if the one-time tenant were watching us for 
assurance of the honor of our love. We shall bring flowers— 
because flowers are the sign of springtime. We shall erect 
a remembrance in stone—because stone is the sign of the en- 
during. We may even build a Taj Mahal—which is (if you 
remember) a mausoleum that required twenty-two years in 
the building, the work of twenty thousand men, and a for- 
tune of perhaps fifty million dollars; for even a Taj Mahal 
is no sufficient witness of the devotion which refuses to be- 
lieve death against love. 
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Sometimes this love is a remembrance that does not fade. 
The university professor said, “My son would have been 
twenty-five years old today.” His friend asked, “How old 
was he when... ?”—the voice stopping at “when,” refusing 
to say “when he died?’ The professor paused, then said, 
‘He was five.” No professorial learning could ever make 
him forget the boy who would have been a man. Sometimes 
this love becomes almost the glow of certitude, as when Hale 
White said at the grave of Thomas Carlyle: 


Was it possible that such as he could altogether die? Some touch, 
some turn, I could not tell what or how, seemed all that was necessary 
to enable me to see and hear him. It was just as if I were perplexed 
and baffled by a veil which prevented recognition of him, although I was 
sure he was behind it.” 


In our age we are torn asunder by a sensate learning that 
bids us doubt and a love that bids us trust. For love is en- 
tangled with our instinct for the hereafter. 

“What shall I more say?”’ This, in clarion urgency: prayer 
also is an ally of our ‘‘sense of the Yonder,” and the knowl- 
edge of God is its very home. An instinct which gathers rein- 
forcement from conscience, love and prayer cannot lightly 
be dismissed: it is a prime datum. Perhaps conscience is a 
kind of prayer—God’s prayer in us, and our prayer in re- 
sponse; for conscience, far from being a mere force or law, 
is a Personal constraint. Perhaps love is a kind of prayer, 
for the bonds of love are not merely ours, but born in us. 
Whenever men feel the Mystery—whether in the miracle of 
the night sky, or in some human heroism (like that of the 
submarine commander who saved his crew by giving orders 
to submerge while he was still on deck )—whenever our minds 
are thus pierced and overwhelmed, death seems a figment. 
So with the deliberate “practice of the Presence” : those who 
pray, by meditation or pleading or adoring worship, tell us 
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that they have found God; and that when they find God 
they share God’s eternity. 

This plea was the testimony Jesus used about life after 
death, for it was testimony rather than argument. When 
captious doubts were raised, He waved them aside with, 
“Ye do err, not knowing... the power of God.’ It was as 
if He said, ‘‘You think this life is all? It is only the tentative 
theme tapped out on a piano. One day you shall hear the 
symphony!” Constantly He made that kind of plea—a direct 
appeal to God directly known: “‘God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.”* To ignore this age-old witness of 
the saints is but a brash dogmatism. To dismiss it as ‘“‘pro- 
jection” is worse than shallowness. For it has awakened the 
glad thunders of a Hallelujah Chorus, flamed in pictures 
like The Angelus, turned stones to worship in a Rheims Ca- 
thedral, sealed itself in a thousand martyrdoms; and age on 
age has given solace and sinew to our race. The man who, 
standing before this immemorial travail of the spirit, can 
say only “projection” or ‘‘escape mechanism” does not in- 
dite prayer: he shrivels his own soul. Those who have known 
God by prayer have known that death is a shadow because 
God is all and in all. They have cried with St. Francis: 
“Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death of the body, 
from which no man escapeth. ... Blessed are those who die 
in Thy most holy will.’”” 


Vil 


But that is not the mood of our age—perhaps because we 
have forgotten to pray. Aware that we shall die, we are to 
that measure above death, but only to that measure; and we 
are therefore suspended between death and heaven. The 
sensate world does not content us, yet we have discarded 
our spiritual faith. We try to evade death, but cannot; and 
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so are divided against ourselves. Thinking only of life we 
have been brought to death; refusing to think of death we 
have been cheated of life. Such is our tragic dilemma—in a 
planet that has become a charnel-house. 

But one Man walked the earth, never dodging death, ever 
instinct with life. He alone fulfilled the plea of the villager 
who, gazing into the eyes of a holy man, said, “Please be 
as good as we think you are!’ He alone: He chose shameful 
death rather than surrender any truth-in-love. His gallows 
is now against the skyline of our earth—strange sign of 
deathlessness. Perhaps, in the default and wreck of our 
sensate creeds, we must turn again to Him. But that is the 
story for another day. 


II 


CHRIST AND LIFE-IN-DEATH 


OU remember our soldier who, discussing life after 

death with his chaplain, blew out a match and asked, 
‘Is that what happens to us?”’ What would Jesus have said? 
We do not know, for Jesus when questioned made it His 
practice to answer the questioner as well as the question. But 
in like instances Jesus seems to have given firm assurance of 
the Beyond—assurance, but no details. His recorded teaching 
provides no description of the hereafter, no particulars of 
flora, fauna, geography or history. Why this reticence? Was 
it because He would not distract us from present duty? Or 
because we could not have understood? A man born blind 
cannot comprehend the sight of Lake Louise, nor a man 
born deaf the wonder of the ‘Seventh Symphony.” Perhaps 
earth has no faculties to comprehend heavenly things. Or 
was Jesus thus silent because He shared our human limita- 
tions, and did not know? For whatever reason, Jesus did 
not describe life after death except by implication. 

But He was assured of the hereafter—and He gave as- 
surance. Paul’s words, though not written strictly on our 
topic, have caught both the silence and certitude of his Mas- 
ter: “‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.’ Jesus might have said to that 
soldier simply: “Believe in God!”—or, “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life.’’"” Doubt as to the Beyond has driven a 
salient even into the Church, even into the ministry of the 
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Church. The doubt is understandable, and not necessarily 
unworthy. But it has parted company with the New Testa- 
ment. For the mood of that Book is nowhere in memoriam: 
everywhere it is Te Deum: “Thou art the King of Glory: O 
Christ . . . We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants: 
whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. Make 
them to be numbered with Thy Saints in glory everlasting.’’* 
Jesus believed in eternal life. 


I 


But His Gospel implies a sharp distinction between eter- 
nal life and immortality. The New Testament has no zeal 
for immortality. It shows no excitement over our not being 
mortal, over mere continuance of being. The Old Testament 
has its doctrine of immortality: Sheol, a realm of half- 
shadows where men live on and on in a pale replica of earthly 
life. That is not what men call heaven: it is only a bearable 
doom. Men of spirit shrank from it, as when Achilles said 
to Odysseus of a similar faith: ‘‘Don’t speak to me of death! 
I would sooner be a hireling servant of the poorest peasant 
than the ruler of all the kingdoms of the dead.’’” Buddhism 
has a doctrine of immortality—an irrevocable wheel of birth 
and death and reincarnation; and, it is worth noting, that 
immortality is rightly regarded as a treadmill hell from 
which the Buddhist must find release through Nirvana. In- 
cidentally, there is little to give substance to a doctrine of 
reincarnation, except our sense that we are under retribu- 
tion: you and I have no memory of having been here before 
as sultan or gnat or camel driver. But the notion is interest- 
ing in that it underscores our contention that mere immor- 
tality might be a curse. 

George Bernard Shaw is reported to have said that he 
could not endure being George Bernard Shaw forever. Other 
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people also would be dismayed—for both him and them- 
selves. Maude Royden tells of a man who in discussing his 
own fear of immortality recited an epitaph which he had 
found on a tombstone in America: 
Don’t bother me now, 
Don’t bother me never, 


I want to be dead 
For ever and ever.”° 


Every worthy man shrinks from mere continuance. The 
current pessimism, ‘“There will always be wars,” makes 
young people pause about parenthood: why breed sons and 
daughters to be bomb fodder? If the pessimism were to 
prevail, there might arise a cult of sterility or even of suicide. 
Uneasy peace and open war, uneasy peace and open war, 
as long as the ages roll, would be the Buddhist wheel in 
more cruel guise. Nirvana, the starving out of all desire, 
some deep oblivion, would be almost heaven by contrast. 
Bluntly: immortality needs redemption. Just as bluntly: 
Christ proposed to redeem it. He spoke, not of immortality, 
but of eternal life. 

The New Testament says of Christ that He “brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel.’ He led 
it from its shadows and despair. He broke the dreary circle. 
He wrought deliverance by His life, death, and resurrec- 
tion. George Bernard Shaw must not “go on being George 
Bernard Shaw forever.’ There must not “always be wars.” 
You and I must not live in dull continuance, either here or 
hereafter. Instead we must find, or receive, life—ongoing 
life, “from strength to strength.’ It is the kind of life of 
which the New Testament can say, “Of His fullness have 
we all received, and grace for grace.”™ And there’s the rub! 
There we are brought sharply to the real issue. How are 
we to be rid of our unworthiness? How can we gain assur- 
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ance of eternal life? How can we escape the treadmill of 
unworthiness, death, and expiatory reincarnation? Is there 
a Jacob’s ladder let down from heaven by which we climb 
from unworthiness which is under judgment, through re- 
demption, to resurrection and eternal life? Let us try to 
trace that road. 


II 


Who could deny, in our kind of world, that we are under 
judgment? Who could deny that the judgment is deserved? 
The tensions of our time are doubly hard to bear because 
they are in the realm, not alone of emotion and faith, but 
of conscience. In the words of a taxi driver who drove me 
downtown three weeks ago, ‘‘We had it coming to us.” You 
may recall in A. J. Cronin’s, The Citadel, the young doctor 
who, when politics defeated his health measures in a Welsh 
mining-town, forsook his ideals and began to live for money. 
After his wife’s death he found in her handbag a faded 
snapshot of himself in those Galahad days, and also letters 
of gratitude from impoverished miners: she had kept these 
treasures through the years to remind her of the man he 
might have been. The truth was almost more than he could 
bear. In a drunken stupor, which yet could not drug his con- 
science, he would shout at himself: ‘““You thought you could 
get away with it. You thought you were getting away with it. 
But by God! you weren’t.’’* That mood is on every thought- 
ful man today. 

There is no comfort in the plea that God’s standards are 
impossibly high, and therefore must be broken; for we break 
the lower standards which we ourselves accept. We fail even 
in a decent kindness, or a decent honesty. The lie-detector 
recently applied to an average group apparently showed that 
most people steal, even if only in petty thieving; and their 
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jumpiness under the test proved that they knew the wrong. 
Is it “impossibly high” to resist removing the money from 
a handbag carelessly left in a public hall? As with people, so 
with groups. Recall the class disparities of wealth and pov- 
erty, the national pride that asserted “rights” and forgot 
duties, the racial arrogance. Recall the scrap iron sold to 
Japan to kill Chinese, the millions of dollars profit drained 
from New Guinea and Malaya with no commensurate regard 
for native populations, the shrewd sophisticated mammon- 
worship which no veneer of culture or added veneer of re- 
ligion could ever disguise. ‘‘We had it coming to us,” and 
it has come. We are under judgment. 

Presumably death will be a clearer judgment. Every crisis 
is a judgment: the Greek word crisis means a sifting, a 
separating; and so, a judgment—and a sentence. Death is 
a crisis, the separating of self from body, with a balancing 
of the books. So the great and wise have taught—in ancient 
Egypt, that each man’s heart is weighed in the scales; in 
Persia, that the soul passes over a bridge either to a house 
of song or to a precipice of doom; in Greece, where Plato 
held that every man must stand before God ‘naked soul to 
naked soul.” So Jesus taught. We rightly call Him “gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild,” but these adjectives do not trace the 
whole orbit of His mind. He said to certain reputable people 
of His day, “‘How can ye escape the damnation of hell ?”*— 
a rebuke which polite little minds would deem unChristlike. 
Since each crisis on earth is a judgment, it is but rational to 
believe that at the death-crisis (when we are freed from the 
body, and the shadows of this earth are lifted) we shall see 
with new and piercing gaze, and be judged for the deeds 
“done in the flesh.” 

What will be the test and instrument of judgment? An- 
cient Egypt believed that the sou! would be balanced in the 
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scales against the feather of truth. Christian faith has held 
that the heart of Christ is the test—not some feather of 
truth, but His life lived out in our workaday world. He Him- 
self said that He would separate the sheep from the goats: 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ The New Testa- 
ment says it: “The Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
quick and the dead.’’” In sober fact, is He not the judgment 
of our present world? Rudyard Kipling, speaking to a grad- 
uating class at McGill University in Montreal, advised them 
not to care too much for money or power or fame; for, he 
said in effect, ‘“Some day you will meet a man who cares for 
none of these things; and then, if that is all you possess, you 
will know how poor you are.” Well, we have met that Man! 
One reason why we evade the thought of death is because 
death means judgment. That meaning comes by our own 
proper deduction; it comes also from death’s own strange 
impact. And we are not ready to be judged. Because we know 
that “death is the sacrament of sin,” we sidestep the idea 
of death: it is almost a comfort to pretend that we die 
like cattle. But pretenses—these scientific ‘‘escapes”’ |—must 
yield at length to spiritual fact. 


III 


The real question is therefore: How can immortality be 
redeemed ?—or, in different phrasing: How can mortal- 
immortal man be redeemed? ‘“‘The sting of death is sin.” 
That is true in our psychology, and it is true in the holy will 
of God. How, then, can we remove the sin from our world, 
and thus remove the sting of death? We cannot remove it. 
That ought to be clear. On no issue is there greater need for 
straight thinking. So let us try to strike off the plain facts. 

One plain fact is that our wrong is against God. It is not 
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merely against ourselves, for we do not create ourselves 
either in body or soul. It is not merely against our neighbor, 
not merely “‘anti-social”’ as our jargon would have us believe, 
for our neighbor did not create himself either in body or 
soul. We sin against the created order, against the vital proc- 
ess—in short, against God. Any wrongdoer is for witness. 
A. J. Cronin’s doctor manifestly sinned ‘against himself, as 
he tragically found. Just as clearly he sinned against his 
neighbors all around the circle—against the wife who trusted 
him, against the miners whom he left to their unde- 
served poverty, against the wealthy hypocondriacs whom he 
coddled, even against the abortionist to whom he referred 
patients. But the deepest thrust of his transgression was 
against truth (which always seems as light as a feather, but 
is as heavy as the ultimate test), against honor, against 
that “Citadel” towards which the soul of man must aspire— 
against God. A friend reports overhearing a young gangster 
say to his more timid pal, “Spit on the sky, and knife him!” 
“Spit on the sky” is but a crude version of, ‘Against Thee, 
Thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight.””” 

Another fact follows, and is just as plain: God alone can 
forgive. He is most deeply wronged, all live in Him, and 
only He has power to remake the world which He has made. 
Does the fact need argument? If so, try how far you can 
succeed in the business of redemption. You cannot cleanse 
even your own memory, for it always eludes you. In Lloyd 
Douglas’ story, the centurion whose spear had killed Christ 
could not forget. Years later he would brood, then lift his 
head, then say suddenly to some stranger, ‘““Were you out 
there?” You cannot renew your own will. How could you 
renew your will when you have only a sick will with which to 
work the renewal? You cannot cleanse the stream of history 
into which the poison of transgression is poured. There’s an 
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item to ponder! The world’s present tragedy came, not 
merely from our generation, but from the wicked blunders 
of the past. How far back would we need to go to find the 
beginning of the stain? Wrongdoing is always as long as 
history. A preacher looked at a blitzed city and said, “This 
is original sin.” One of our cultivated modern fact-dodgers 
answered, ‘“‘Must we believe that dreadful doctrine?” He 
answered, ‘Madam, a dreadful world cannot be explained 
except by a dreadful truth.”” Wrongdoing manifestly flows 
from one generation to another; and, in whatever mystery, 
it is as long as history. Furthermore, it is as wide as the 
world. No sin stands alone: it is always meshed with other 
sins to make an empire of wickedness. Who does the mesh- 
ing? There’s another mystery. But the fact remains: Hitler’s 
sin is not alone; for he has his cronies, and his nation gave 
him at least a partial following, and other nations made his 
diatribes plausible by their intransigence—Great Britain by 
its blockade after the last armistice, for instance, and we by 
washing our hands of international duty. Wrongdoing is as 
long as history and as wide as the world. So we return to our 
question: Will anyone here undertake to cleanse history, or 
to take away the “‘sin of the world”? Only God can forgive, 
however much our partial forgivenesses may be needed as 
response. Only God can renew a world now sick unto death. 

Here is the next plain fact (let us cleave to bluntness) : 
God forgives, if at all, by coming to earth. How else? We 
must not say that He cannot know our need unless He comes 
to earth, for we are not God and cannot read His power. 
But it is sure that we could not know His pardon unless in 
some way He gives us a clear sign. Perhaps John Howard, 
if he had been God, would have known the degraded and 
cruel despair of the English jails of the eighteenth century 
without any need to visit them; but it is certain that the pris- 
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oners would not have known his concern unless he had come. 
Perhaps if God refused to share our life He would be less 
than God. We cannot tell: assuredly we do not deserve His 
presence. Perhaps He would be justified in cleansing the 
planet of all our stubborn breed. We do not know. But we 
do know that if salvation were by “‘turn of eye” in some far 
eternity, it would not be salvation for us: it would be merely 
outside our ken. In the Lexington School for the Deaf, in 
New York, children born deaf are taught to “hear” through 
their fingers. The teacher sits on a chair at their height. They 
put their fingers on the teacher’s lips, teeth, and cheek. They 
feel the sound. Then they try to reproduce it by copying the 
movements. When they succeed, the teacher smiles. All illus- 
trations of God must fall short, even as earth is short of 
heaven. But—must God not stoop, to let us put our hands on 
His face? How else could we know His love? 

The next plain fact follows plainly: God, if He should 
come to earth, would suffer. Here even men suffer. They hear 
the radio announcer’s oily voice saying, as if giving the score 
of a football game, ‘Forty planes were shot down’; and 
they try to imagine the agonies of those five hundred men, 
plus the sorrows of five hundred homes. How God would 
suffer, sharing our life in such a world! His purity is far 
more sensitive than our network of nerves: every treachery, 
every duli selfishness, every cruelty and pride cuts with pain 
into His quivering holiness of love. An organist friend tells 
of a composer and his rebellious son. The lad would wait 
until his father was abed, and then would torture him by 
playing an unresolved chord (a “‘seventh’”), ever repeated. 
The father could not stand it very long: he would come 
downstairs, and with his own hands bring the chord to final- 
ity and peace. Again, it is a poor picture of God. In love He 
must come downstairs into our brutal discords, to make the 
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music which we cannot forget, but which we cannot create. 
But at what pain !—like the pain of Calvary! 


IV 


This sequence of plain facts brings us now to the fact. It 
is rational to believe, even as it is quickening to believe, that 
Jesus Christ is God come to our earth. Someone says, “That 
is not certain.” It is certain enough for mind and heart, yet 
not so certain as to destroy the freedom and courage of our 
faith. Someone says, ‘“‘Must we find salvation in an instanced 
Man? What about our general laws?” Well, what about 
them? When science has finished abstracting samenesses 
from a host of differences, the differences will still be dif- 
ferent. Difference, such as the difference in people, is as pro- 
found a fact as sameness. Perhaps it is more profound: the 
universe would disappear if all things were the same thing. 
Science itself now acknowledges that the real mystery is in 
the event, because each event is an unpredictable newness. 
The phrase, “it came to pass,” hides the secret wonder of the 
world. 

Then why should not Jesus be the Event? We are consti- 
tutionally ignorant, and no truth is discovered unless it is 
first given. The truth about our life, this practical business 
of living, will not be found unless it also is given. Presumably 
it will be given in a life. Whose life? Our belief, ultimately, 
is not a belief in something, but a belief in someone; for any 
real belief enlists our emotion and the commitment of the 
will, as well as our mind. No man can genuinely love a blue- 
print, or rouse a crusade for an electric trip hammer. Belief 
becomes at last a personal trust. In whom? In someone (if 
we can find him!) who is of mankind, yet above mankind; 
who shares our life, yet has overcome its stain and transiency. 

Then look at “‘this Jesus.” His ethic abides. Call it rather 
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His flame of holiness. He is the world’s conscience, and every 
crisis serves only to discover in His words some unsuspected 
depth of truth. He showed “no break with His past” (it is 
Harnack’s phrase) : there were no unworthy shadows in His 
eyes, no evil fears to suck away the vigor of His soul. Sidney 
Lanier called Him the ‘“‘crystal Christ’’;‘and He would be 
our despair, a never-overtaken righteousness, but for His 
love. That love is a spiritual miracle: its purity was never 
debased, yet its vigil of tenderness was never broken. It was 
no mere spurt, no grand occasion set in dullness: it was a 
constant self-giving that would not think of self. He loved 
the least and the lowest, the weakest and the worst; and kept 
on loving them until the love brought Him to a Cross. He 
kept on even then, and died praying for those who wickedly 
slew Him. Rain once fell on Death Valley and the desert 
promptly blossomed as the rose: the compassion of Christ 
fell on our planet, and the flowers still grow—even though 
tanks roll over them. 

He has other marks of God. They are veiled in flesh, 
lest we be blinded or coerced, but they are not hid. He is 
strangely at home in every land, with every race. Sometimes 
the people of other cultures refuse Him at our hands, but 
that is because our hands are unclean, not because of any 
lack in Him. Did not Gandhi say that he could not welcome 
Christ in the clothes of Birmingham? Those clothes have 
sometimes been all pockets—and set with spikes, but Christ 
is still ‘‘the desire of all nations.” You may have seen Chinese 
Christmas cards: the mother is Chinese, and the Babe is 
Chinese, with tiny upraised lines for eyes. A missionary was 
showing pictures of Christ in the Sudanese jungle, where no 
white man had gone before him. He was depressed that day: 
the gospel seemed a hopeless venture. Suddenly a fifteen- 
year-old boy exclaimed, “My, oh my, what a man that 
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was !’’* In every land Jesus takes new form, yet remains ever 
and only Jesus. It is as if universality had come alive in Him. 
He called himself ‘‘the son of man.” 

There is another mark. It is more than breathtaking 
when we ponder it. We have said that only God can forgive 
sins, because sin is against God; and because its agelong 
world-wide empire is beyond man’s power to redeem. Yet 
Jesus forgave sins, and people knew themselves forgiven. 
This double fact would not be possible with any forgiveness 
you and I might offer. You and I, visiting the local jail or 
the war-criminals of Europe, could not pronounce pardon; 
for we also, after our own measure, are “in the same con- 
demnation.” If we did say, ““Thy sins be forgiven thee,” it 
is quite unlikely that our clients would know themselves for- 
given. We can forgive to our degree injury done to us (and 
we should), but we cannot forgive sin. That is God’s bur- 
den; and, besides, we need to be forgiven. But Jesus forgave. 
Some shallow mind once disputed with Carlyle this ‘“‘alone- 
ness” in Jesus, saying jauntily, ‘““‘Why, I can use the words 
Jesus used, ‘I and my Father are one.’”’ “‘Yes,’’ came the 
crushing reply, “‘but Jesus got the world to believe Him.’ 
The Pharisees recoiled when they heard Jesus forgive. They 
knew that ultimate pardon is the prerogative of God. They 
said instantly of Jesus: ‘“This man blasphemeth.”’ They were 
right, unless—unless He and His Father are one, unless God 
is in Him, “reconciling the world unto Himself.” 

God must come to earth (we have said) to forgive sins: 
otherwise we could not know ourselves forgiven. God would 
suffer if God should come. “If’’?? Christian faith holds that 
Christ deleted the “‘if.” It is Christian faith that God does 
thus forgive sins. He stirs the penitence, provides the sacri- 
fice of love, and answers the prayer. The endless circle of sin 
and penalty is broken. The curse of immortality is lifted. 
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The sting of death is drawn. The cross of Christ, His suffer- 
ing in uttermost love, is the act by which God identifies Him- 
self with our dark need. We can say of the crimson setting 
of His life what the oriental poet said when his friend rode 
up from that fading sky, but we can say it with poignant 
and perfect truth: “Praise to the Almighty: the sun has 


risen in the west!” 
Vv 


But suppose that Sun did set! Suppose Jesus died like a 
match blown out! Then the sting of death, which is sin, 
would not be removed. The sin might then be in God; for a 
God Who could extinguish His life, which alone of all lives 
was lived in prayer, would not be Godlike. In any event, our 
redemption also would be blown out like a match. Death 
then would have a double sting—God’s mockery being added 
to our wickedness. The universe then would be impeached; 
for it would be careful of its dust and careless of its virtue— 
like some vandal who smeared and slashed a painting but 
saved all the threads of the canvas. It is not enough that 
Jesus should be judgment and redemption: there is no hope 
unless He is also resurrection. When the revolutionists in 
France discussed the making of a new philosophical religion, 
Talleyrand, it is reported, advised them, “The matter is 
simple: you have only to get yourself crucified, and then at 
your own time rise from the dead, and you will have no 
trouble.” Being Talleyrand, his tests were still shallow. 
It is not enough to be crucified and rise. Many men have been 
crucified, who, even if they had risen, would have been a re- 
turning threat rather than salvation. Talleyrand should have 
said, ‘“You have only to incarnate Holy Love, get yourself 
crucified, and then rise from the dead.” But he was right 
about the rising from the dead. Did Jesus rise? 

We must apply the proper tests. Some critics say that the 
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record is not consistent and that it is too scant. But afh- 
davits would not help us. A victrola record in accurate tran- 
script would not be enough: we could still doubt its authen- 
ticity. The recapturing of His voice by radio would not be 
enough: it would be in Aramaic, and we could not be sure 
that it was His voice. We would be thrown on the mercy of 
voice detectives and linguistic critics. Why do we foolishly 
try to establish evidence through the letter which “killeth,” 
instead of through the “spirit which maketh alive’ ? 

The disciples were changed men. That fact remains, and 
only obduracy could question it. Within three days their 
hopelessness was changed to hope, their cowardice to a valor 
that braved both angry mobs and lonely death, their dimness 
of vision to piercing sight. The change can be labelled “‘wish- 
ful thinking,” but the label cannot be made to stick. ‘There 
are forty million deaths each year on our planet, and Jesus 
died on a gallows: the odds are too great for any mere “‘illu- 
sion.” Besides, this faith in the resurrection of Jesus has been 
a fountain-head of martyred nobleness, and mere illusions 
do not have that issue. Besides, the early Christians have 
none of the marks of people suffering from illusions: they 
are not bedraggled, not incapable of ordered and creative 
life: they are radiant and regnant. To accept a tiny explana- 
tion of a vast event is perhaps the worst kind of incredulity; 
and for the scientific mind to dismiss as illusion the seminal 
fact of Christian origins is the renunciation of any true sci- 
ence. Middleton Murry, even in his more sceptic days, was 
compelled to admit: ‘“The conviction of the continued life 
of Jesus... is the reality behind the conflicting . . . stories 
of the bodily resurrection of Jesus. Of the reality of this 
conviction, of the reality of the experience that created this 
conviction, we cannot doubt.’ 


The experience has persisted in the history of the Church. 
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The incontrovertible fact that the Church has been unworthy 
does not dissipate, but rather deepens, the wonder. I have 
long known that one of the best “proofs” of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, including the New Testament scriptures, 
is that it has withstood the blunderings of generations of 
blundering preachers like me. Preachers have choked the 
spring of the Christian story by their dullness, by their: 
false dogmatism, and (worse) by their unworthiness; but 
the spring still flows, and its life-giving river is “for the 
healing of the nations.’’ The whole Church likewise has 
failed in both courage and truth, but still the river flows. 
When other “gospels,” such as scientific materialism or the 
Nazi “new order,” are found to be but broken cisterns, men 
grope their way back to the living spring. The head of the 
Russian Orthodox churches in America, speaking recently 
in Boston, admitted that his church in Russia had grown 
“too rich, too soft.’’ Said he, ‘‘When the revolution took 
away our wealth we had to find our souls. .. . Now the Rus- 
sian Church has returned to God.’* Always the Church 
has found that renewal of life, not by merit, but by a con- 
tinuing resurrection. 

This experience of life in Christ continues in our day. A 
novel is published entitled, Christ in Concrete.* Concrete 
is a proper token of our age: it reminds us of networks of 
roads, Maginot Lines, and New York skyscrapers. But what 
has the Christ of Galilee to do with concrete? Everything, 
for we cannot drive Him into exile. Choose at random any 
one of a hundred hymns—“‘O Jesus, Thou art standing out- 
side the fast-closed door,” if you will—and it testifies to His 
presence. We do not sing thus of any man, even the noblest. 
We do not sing hymns to men: “O Washington, thou stand- 
est outside the fast-closed door.” We write essays or poems 
about men: we sing hymns to Jesus. The difference, however 
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subtle, is a great divide. Nor can the hymns be dismissed as 
“sentimental.” They can be made sentimental; but, even 
then, they are also cauterizing and convicting; and thus have 
the accent of reality. This secret knowledge that Christ is 
still with us, “the Shadowy Third,” despite our wayward- 
ness, is the saving awareness of our age; and the practice of 
His presence is perhaps the distinctive Christian experience. 
Middleton Murry has said again that the art of life is this: 
“We shall look like men, on the man Jesus. He will stand 
our scrutiny. Keep we our heads as high as we can, they shall 
be bowed at the last.” 


Vi 


Let us grant that, when all evidence has been gathered, 
there must be on our part an act of faith. Why not? Conti- 
nents are discovered only by an act of faith, such as piloted 
the ship, “‘Santa Maria,” or that other ship, “The May- 
flower.’ The victories of science are won only by faith: we 
have insulin because men believed that diabetes could be 
stayed. Would we wish God’s revealings in Christ to be so 
sure that we could not possibly doubt? Our freedom would 
be gone; and not even God can save us by destroying us. If 
Christ fell on the mind like unremitted lightning, we would 
not be redeemed: our mind would be shrivelled in fire, and 
by that same token Christ would not be Christ. There is in 
Him enough assurance for our faith, but not so much as 
would destroy our faith. The liberty of our soul is still hon- 
ored. Christ knocks at our door: He does not pick the lock 
and force an entry. We must make our venture—in life, at 
risk, and with courageous joy. Those who make it receive 
the certitude. The sceptic asked the saint when Christ would 
come. “Go ask Him,” said the saint; ‘He is at the city gate.” 
The sceptic went, and asked, ‘“‘When will you come?” “To- 
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day,” said Christ. But Christ did not come that day or the 
next. He did not come until the sceptic remembered that the 
word “today” had its sequel in the Bible: “Today, if ye will 
hear His voice, harden not your heart.’’® 

Death is the sign of our ignorance, our finitude, our sin. 
Immortality itself would be no comfort, but grievous dis- 
comfort, if the sin were not removed. That release in its 
turn would be a mockery, if there were no eternal life. We 
need judgment, and redemption, and resurrection. The re- 
demption without resurrection would be merely an Unfin- 
ished Symphony. This lecture has set forth the faith that 
Christ is Judgment—we know through Him why we are 
troubled in conscience; that Christ is Redemption—by Him 
the dread circle of sin and penalty is broken; that Christ is 
Resurrection—by Him the cleft of the grave is bridged. For 
our tragic sense of death-in-life He gives His promise of 
life-in-death—life in His death and in His victory over death. 


Ill 


CASEMENTS TOWARD ETERNITY 


N the catacombs there is an inscription that reads, “‘Gen- 

tianus, pray for us, because we know that thou art with 
Christ.” We evade the thought of death, not because we are 
absorbed in this present world (the absorption is chosen to 
aid and abet the evasion), but because death is the para- 
mount sign of our helpless body, finite mind, and wicked 
will. But the Christians in the catacombs could hardly for- 
get death: their refuge held six million tombs. They had 
faced their dilemma even before they entered the cata- 
combs. This dilemma: what can finite man do about his sin 
and finitude? They knew that only God could solve the im- 
passe. They believed that God’s solving word is Christ. 

The catacombs show how Christian faith in the hereafter 
affects our earthly life. The faith was not morbid, despite 
those galleries thick with human dust. They would not have 
approved Admiral Nelson’s practice of keeping a casket 
near at hand to remind him of his mortality. No, they were 
glad of heart. They filled the dreary walls with symbols of 
a Risen Savior. They portrayed our soul as a young woman 
with arms outstretched in prayer, or as a bird singing its 
way through the trees of heaven. But they did not forget 
this world. In the decades when persecutions abated, and 
they could return to their homes, they ministered to health: 
sometimes they were the only ones unafraid to bury the dead 
in times of plague. They ministered to poverty. Living within 
slavery, and outwardly accepting it, they finally broke it by 
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their life and faith, as a seed hidden in a crevice can rend a 
rock. Franz Werfel has said (through the mouth of the 
young priest in the novel, Embezzled Heaven) that the 
catacombs are the only real revolution. Other revolutions 
merely revolve: that revolution changed the human spirit. 


I 


These comments give a point of departure to our present 
inquiry. We are to ask how Christian faith in the hereafter, 
if sincerely held, would affect this life and world. Would it 
beguile us by an “‘otherworldliness,”’ or would it give us light 
and joy by which to work—casements toward eternity ? 

Part of the answer has been hinted. Communists and other 
sceptic groups have sometimes urged that Christianity, espe- 
cially in its doctrine of the hereafter, is an “‘opiate”’ and per- 
haps even a capitalistic racket. We must concede them some 
evidence. Christianity has its distortions, like communism or 
any other faith; and alleged Christians have been known 
to await the end of the world, or to drool over heaven, to 
the neglect of justice on earth; and the church in Russia (and 
elsewhere) has sometimes been content to serve as private 
chaplain to unholy privilege. This evidence we must allow; 
but other evidence far outweighs it. Christ was a poor Man, 
and Christianity rose among the poor. St. Francis, who 
seems unworldly, built a hospital and a home for lepers; and 
his followers in practical zeal have been legion. The mis- 
sionary enterprise, without benefit of swords or prestige, has 
covered the earth with schools and churches and dispensaries, 
always with special concern for the poor. The “‘opiate”’ ar- 
gument is so unsound that it may be itself an “opiate’”’—a 
refuge from stern spiritual fact. Most Christians could 
say of “‘pearly gates’”’ just what the applicant for a job in an 
American custom-house said about the sun. They asked him 
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the distance to the sun. He replied: “I don’t know exactly. 
But I know it is far enough away not to interfere with my 
duties in the custom-house.”’ 

Men who discuss a false otherworldliness might well ask 
also what mischief a false thisworldliness has wrought. If 
God—or fate—flings a bucket of tar on every picture when 
we have scarcely begun to paint, why labor? Thus comes 
the modern sense of futility. If we are creatures with a mor- 
tal life and immortal hopes, and the immortal hopes are 
mocked, we are ever divided against ourselves. Thus comes 
the modern frustration: has not Dr. Jung said that every 
psychological problem is at root religious? If our home is 
only in this sensate world, and man is only a “cunning cast in 
clay’’—well, clay is cheap. Thus comes the modern disregard 
for life. Archibald MacLeish has a poem telling of a storm 
that blew away the “‘big-top” of a circus while the show 
was being held at night. Above those rows of frightened 
faces, he says, there was “‘the black pall of nothing, nothing, 
nothing,—nothing at all.” Our “big-top” has blown away. 
If there is nothing above us, what is left but nihilistic despair 
and the letting of blood? The New Testament was prophetic 
of our times, and true of any time, “If in this life only we 
have hope... we are of all men most miserable.”’* 

We are born to believe. We grow beliefs as a tree grows 
leaves. We can no more feed our mind on doubt than we can 
feed our body on that which is not food. If we do not believe 
in the Christian hereafter we shall make a god of the ongo- 
ing economic process: that will be our hereafter. Then in 
one moment we shall say that man is its child, and in the 
next moment we shall change it to prove that it is man’s child, 
and we shall thus live in self-contradictions. If we do not 
believe in Christ, we shall not live without belief, for we 
cannot: we shall make a shrine of the grave of Lenin (who, 
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if he has reached a land of clearer seeing, must wonder at the 
grotesque worship of men’s hearts), or we shall yield our- 
selves in mystic devotion to some Hitler. If we lose faith in 
heaven and hell, we shall not live without faith in any “‘be- 
yond.” So to live is impossible: eternity is somehow in our 
nature. No, we shall make a fictitious hereafter called the 
‘‘state”’ or “the masses” or ‘“‘the race.”” What has this world- 
liness done to us? What has it mot done in tragedy? Its end- 
result is a blackening corpse beside a broken tank—on a 
desert. 


II 


Then what would be the issue of a genuinely Christian 
faith in the “next world’? It would bring us under judg- 
ment. Che stories of the Resurrection say that those who 
found that the tomb of Christ was empty were “‘afraid.’”* Of 
course! Their whole life was suddenly in a new dimension. 
So with us: if we have lived for fame (this planet’s transient 
murmur), or for coin (as though our life were no more than 
its encumbrances), and the grave of Christ is empty, we 
have cause to be afraid: we are under judgment. It is one 
thing to steal on the way to mere dust and death, and an- 
other thing to steal on the way to a righteous Throne. A 
real belief in the hereafter is “the transvaluation of all 
values.” 

Robert Browning’s poem, ‘‘Karshish, the Arab Phy- 
sician,” “ tells how Lazarus was changed by this sojourn 
in the life beyond our earth. What had aforetime seemed 
trivial now was urgent, and what had seemed urgent now 
was of small concern. His scale of standards was reversed: 

Discourse to him of prodigious armaments 
Assembled to besiege his city now, 


it was of no account. Likewise, 
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Should his child sicken unto death,—why, look 


For scarce abatement of.his cheerfulness. 
But a false gesture made before that child, a false word 
spoken to him 


At play or in the school or laid asleep 
Will startle him to an agony of fear. 


That change of values will come upon our world when once 
more we believe in heaven and hell, in Christ and eternal 
life 

Let it be granted that the Church’s concept of the here- 
after has not always been Christian. Sometimes its heaven 
has been saccharine and its hell only cruel; and sometimes 
both have been the arbitrary act of arbitrary Power. 
Heaven, moreover, has been dangled as a prize; and hell 
brandished as a threat—to the corruption of motives. But 
these distortions do not impugn the main facts. These 
namely: that hell waits upon our wickedness on earth, and 
heaven on our penitence and prayer; that every crisis is a 
judgment, and that death is a crisis—the wedge driven into 
our human venture; that death carries of itself the accent 
of judgment; and that Christ abides—Himself the test of 
our days, and Himself the verdict. 

We cannot listen at the keyhole of that court. Christ has 
told us that its appraisals will startlingly overturn our fore- 
casts: “The last shall be first, and the first last.” “ James 
Smetham wrote, ‘God knows if Harriet Martineau was 
true to the core. I don’t. I can’t unwind her seventy-four 
years of act and thought.” “ Of a truth; but, once again, 
our ignorance does not cancel the verities of judgment. 
“These shall go away into everlasting punishment:” (trans- 
late it, “into unmeasured pruning’’) “‘but the righteous into 
life eternal” “ (translate it, “into life that is life indeed”). 

Perhaps we should assume a realm of ongoing after death. 
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No one, so far as our eyes can judge, is fit now for the 
highest heaven; and perhaps no one—if we knew—is fit 
for the deepest hell. Perhaps we should suppose an unfolding 
of life: certainly we should for those who have died so 
young that their character had taken no sure bent on earth. 
But the fact remains: we are under judgment—by the in- 
most spirit of Christ laid upon our spirit. We are separated, 
‘‘as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats”; “—for 
some of us have our faces toward badness, with whatever 
compunctions ; and some move towards goodness, with what- 
ever stumblings. That faith, if held as it should be held, 
would change our life. Another Light would shine upon 
us, “above the brightness of the sun.” * Our clinging to the 
body, our clutching at things, would seem worse than child- 
ishness. Righteousness would break in upon our greeds, and 
Love upon our slums and wars. We would know that “‘in 
His will is our peace.” 


III 


Clearly a Christian faith in the hereafter sets horizons 
round our life. When a room is stuffy, we open a window. 
What are we to do when this mortal venture becomes stuffy? 
—or when it becomes a prison? Our pioneering instinct, driv- 
ing us to cross mountains, sail oceans, and even to dare 
the stratosphere, is the sign of our secret discontent. Per- 
haps it betrays the homing of our soul. This life does not 
satisfy us: “I shall be satisfied when I awake in Thy like- 
ness.” The physician Haller died fingering his pulse, * and 
Mozart’s last act was to indicate a particular effect of the 
kettledrums—for the Requiem. Our modern frustration 
comes, not alone because we have failed to build a heaven 
on earth, but because we have lost faith in a heaven above 
the earth. Thus we are homeless between two shattered 
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worlds—one shattered in very fact, the other shattered 
only in our sensate minds. We are suffering from what 
doctors at military prison camps call “‘barbed wire sickness.” 
If we have no faith our case is worse: there is only oblivion 
beyond the wire. Perfection here, with no heaven beyond, 
would still be a dungeon. For perfection is far from perfect 
if there is only night beyond its walls. 

Inthe Futurama at the World’s Fair, visitors were carried 
in a chair on a moving belt round a model of a city of the 
future. The city, despite its glitter and glamor, had no deep 
attraction. Massive concrete made its humanity anonymous. 
It seemed appallingly unfriendly. Perhaps in its louvered 
morgue there were a hundred corpses unclaimed, because 
nobody knew them. But there were sharper questions raised 
by the Futurama. Suppose there had been nothing beyond 
its walls!—no World’s Fair, no railroad station, no home! 
The future then would have been no future. That notion 
shows the curse of any doctrine content with “this world 
only.” 

But when we have faith in eternal life, the very brevity 
of this life becomes blessing. For the time limit gives us 
chance to make life an art. Football played on a field as 
big as a county, with no chalked lines, would not be a game: 
it would be a cross-country scramble. Books are smaller 
now because of the paper shortage. But other factors being 
equal, such books require a finer gift than—dare we say ?— 
Gone with the Wind; * which book, incidentally, seems to 
have gone with the wind. A certain measure of constriction 
makes art. That is why noble poetry, blessed by its fetters, 
persuades the soul more deeply than noble prose. Our three- 
score years and ten are still enough for us to fashion life 
into loveliness. They are not a continent of clay. That wealth 
of years would only distract and snare us. They are clay 
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enough for us to make a Grecian vase—or a chalice for the 
Sacrament. 

But what if that chance were all? What if, when we had 
just begun to live, the undertaker tapped us on the shoulder 
—not to send us to a higher grade, but for obliteration? 
What if, having made a vase, and longing to make a better 
—of gold, not clay—vase and artist were both wantonly 
smashed? The Christian faith delivers us from that bond- 
age. It gives us windows; and, beyond the windows, fields: 
and, beyond the fields, mountains shouldering the sky. The 
dead, in Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, thus rightly say of 
the living, ‘‘How stupid they look! They don’t have to look 
like that! ... They’re sort of shut up in little boxes aren’t 
they?’ * The Christian faith gives vistas to our journey. 
Nor is it any melancholy that “eye hath not seen... the 
things which God hath prepared,” * for thus we travel in 
wonder and mystery. The unknown adds zest, when Chris- 
tian faith gives “‘casements toward eternity.” 


IV 


This faith is our incentive. While we cannot specify about 
the life beyond death, certain assumptions knock on the 
door and have right of entry. The life there will be a con- 
tinuance of life here, not the suspension of life awaiting 
some far-off judgment. “Today shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” * The story of Rip Van Winkle delights us, 
until we realize the baffled pain with which he woke to find 
his wife dead, his daughter married, his town transformed 
—and himself lost in a new world.” No earthly parent 
would require his children to drink that kind of brew, or 
thus play fast and loose with human consciousness. Life is 
continuity. We need not conceive God as a baser man. 

The life there will be real life, not a mere emanation or 
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influence, not a loss of identity. That a raindrop should fall 
in an ocean would be no great loss. But human selves are 
not raindrops. The famous poem of George Eliot hardly 
bears scrutiny : 

Oh, may I join the choir invisible 


Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.*® 


Begging the lady’s pardon, that choir would not be a choir, 
but a fog; and the anthem would not be an anthem, but an 
indeterminate roar; and dead people so dead definitely (or 
indefinitely) would not “live again.” The poem’s closing 
lines become almost unintelligible: 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 


And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible .. . 


It is to be feared not: not on those terms. Not even a celestial 
choir master could recognize her. And when was a “‘pres- 
ence” diffused? Personality is by nature an entity, and dis- 
tinctive. And how can greater diffusion become ‘‘more in- 
tense’? Influence comes from personality. If influence per- 
sists, it is a fair assumption that personality persists. In 
any event, that professor who lost his five-year-old boy 
loved the boy. He was not devoted to an influence. He loved 
the boy just because he was his boy, and unlike other boys. 
He could not love a “good diffused.” Value is personality. 
If we are dear to God at all, or to one another, we are dear 
as persons; and the next life, if it is to be life, must pre- 
sumably be in some form personal life. 

Therefore that world will presumably be a world of 
memory. Amnesia—as in that shell shocked soldier who 
pathetically asked an American Legion convention, “Can 
any one tell me who I am?—is not personality, but almost 
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its loss. To cut the thread of experience is to cut the main 
nerve of selfhood. Perhaps memory in the Beyond will be 
in a higher dimension, of which Mozart may have had the 
foretaste, for he could hear a long composition, and then 
recall it in structure, phrasing, and note. 

Memory implies recognitions; not only the instant recog- 
nition of loved ones, but perhaps the recognition of those 
we have known through books or art. When Jesus said of 
the next life, “They neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage,’ He assuredly did not mean that affections vanish: 
He meant rather that the clumsy forms of devotion in this 
life, with its trammels of flesh, will be radiantly transmuted. 
Presumably that life will have nobler love, more zestful 
toil, and rapturous worship. That is what the Bible pictures 
imply—at least if we bring to them as imaginative a mind 
as the religiously quickened mind that coined them. ‘‘Golden 
streets’’ means friendship, and freedom from sordid and 
crippling poverty. “Harpers harping with their harps’® 
means labor become an art and a joy. The ‘“‘sea like glass,” 
shot through with crimson, means that the dark storms of 
the mysterious ocean—‘‘the heavy and the weary weight 
of all this unintelligible world’—are overpassed, with sun- 
set-promise of a fair tomorrow. 

A recent manuscript™ tells of a mother who in a dream 
saw her dead soldier-son. He had hoped to become a 
symphony conductor, and the hope had been sealed in gifts 
both of mind and heart. But at El Alamein an enemy shell 
burst near him, and he just disappeared. Now his mother 
in her dream saw him coming towards her. “What are 
you doing now?” she asked. He told her he was leading a 
symphony orchestra to quiet the troubled two-hour sleep 
which soldiers snatch from battle. Imagination? Yes, but 
Christian imagination. “Now abideth faith, hope, love: 
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these three.” They ever abide. They are the dimensions 
of the heavenly order. 

Can we catch in a word this incentive for our life which 
the Christian hope of eternal life alone can give us? Yes: 
heaven is where Christ is. To live with Him is heaven; to 
depart from Him is hell. The Scottish shepherd was right 
about the Good Shepherd: “I hope I do not give Him too 
much trouble. I shall be glad to see that Man.’’ Who would 
not be glad? Sinful men, who cannot endure “going on being 
themselves forever,’ will be of all men most glad: there 
is forgiveness with Him, and light of wisdom, and peace. 
That is the incentive of the Christian faith: ‘Seeing we are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses” (the 
word is actually our very word martyr) “let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and 
let us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.’’® 


V 


The Christian hereafter, granted our faith, gives guidance 
and power for this present life. Guidance? Such an avowal 
must move with care, or it may fall into some pit of the 
occult. One fact, however, may indicate a sound path: death 
gives us a clearer interpretation than life. Perhaps Wendell 
Willkie’s death is an instance. He was a storm-center while 
he lived. But in death we saw his life in truer proportion: 
here was a man who, with whatever failings, risked political 
preferment for a passionate conviction about “‘one world.” 
When he died we did not pretend him perfect, but we did 
find that the delineation and meaning of his life were sud- 
denly clarified. 

Lincoln or Lee would provide a sharper instance. While 
Lincoln lived certain newspapers slurringly said of the 
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Gettysburg Address that he was “using soldiers’ graves as 
a stump for political oratory”; but when he died he be- 
came for most men, ‘Captain, my Captain.’’® This inter- 
pretative power of death you have known. When your loved 
ones have died, you have not believed them to be without 
stain or sin; but in death’s strange light-the stain seemed 
cleansed, or scales fell from your eyes. You saw, perhaps 
for the first time, the pathos of the struggle and the essential 
fineness of the friend now gone. The cynic might speak of 
an “emotional aftermath,” but he still has not explained 
why death brings such poignant cleansing. He might even 
suggest that we are willing to do justice to a fellow human 
after his death because the dead can no longer hurt or rival 
us, but it is not truth to make ourselves baser than we are. 
Besides, these interpretations of death are too sudden, and 
take us too “unawares,’’ to come only from our selfish con- 
cern. Shall we say then that death itself is speaking to us? 
If so, death is not dead, but is God’s ‘“‘dark angel.”’ Or shall 
we say that our dead are speaking to us from a realm where 
they have found ‘“‘compassion and new eyes’’? If so, our 
thesis gains support: guidance and power come from the 
hereafter. 

A recent book® gives a widow’s striking testimony to 
this guidance. She was distributing League of Nations tracts 
in a typical middle-class neighborhood. The task was drab, 
and not always greeted with kindliness. Suddenly she said 
to herself—it was actually more as if a voice had spoken 
to her—“If you prayed for each homestead before you 
rang the bell...” Yes, that might change her mood; and 
perhaps it might change the welcome. Just as suddenly she 
thought, ‘That is just what my husband would say to me.” 
The next thought had its logic: “Perhaps that is what he is 
saying to me.” Freud has argued that dark impulses are not 
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altogether in our control, but come from an immemorial 
and hardly fathomable realm of the sub-subconscious. Then 
whence come high impulses? That woman’s sudden insight 
did not come solely from her tired mind. How any “‘flash” 
of insight comes is still a mystery. But her flash carried a 
personal signature. Why should it not have come from a 
personal source in the Beyond? 

Then what of the occult? Some would deny that it is a 
pit, and claim it as an open door. If we believe in life’s con- 
tinuance beyond death, there is no final argument against 
mediums or even against ouija-boards. It is conceivable that 
there are people singularly sensitive and ‘‘open” to the be- 
yond, as there are people with genius in music; and it is 
conceivable that a ouija-board provides a Morse code for 
celestial messages. We cannot dogmatize against these pos- 
sibilities. But, that admission having been made, each of us 
is entitled to offer his own surmise. So I offer mine: take it 
or leave it. 

For myself, I could not use a ouija-board: it would seem 
a cheap affront to my memories and loyalties. As for the 
findings of psychical research, I would be sincerely happy 
for you if you were to find in them any genuine comfort. 
To me they are not as ennobling as the best wisdom of this 
world: in many instances they seem tedious and trivial, and 
in a few cases they are beyond comprehension. This lack of 
creative and enkindling truth seems to me to cast doubt on 
their authenticity. Furthermore, I am obliged to believe that 
though a medium may be “open” to another world, the 
openness is cancelled by the fact that he or she is stranger 
both to the one I love and to me. It is not love’s nature to 
communicate through a third party, however sensitive. Dr. 
Willard Sperry, writing of spiritualism, says, in words to 
which I would gratefully subscribe, that it is: 
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in some measure a confession that life itself, with long years of friend- 
ship and affection, has not yielded assurance as a kind of inner certainty 
which needs no further proof. ... And in the case of those whom I 
think I did come to know well and to love well, I would prefer to leave 
the matter there, with the sure memories and persuasions which experi- 
ence yielded. Personally I should be very loath to seek it at the hands 
of a medium in a trance-message from my own dear dead. I should feel 
that somehow I was faithless to that which they,gave me and were to 
me in life. . . . This may be an idiosyncrasy. I record it for what it is 
worth.” 


This is also my idiosyncrasy. Idiosyncrasy or not, it seems 
to me to be obedient to the reverence and reticence of Christ. 

But it must be admitted that the Church has unwittingly 
encouraged spiritualism by failing to meet our rightful 
aspirations about the hereafter. The early Church sacredly 
kept All Saints’ Day. The ninth-century Church established 
All Souls’ Day, when the names of loved ones were written 
on pieces of paper, and the tiny records were placed on the 
altar that prayers might be said. Such worship might pro- 
vide a channel for guidance from the unseen world. Perhaps 
Evelyn Underhill is right: 


How should we bear our life 
Without the friendship of the happy dead? 


They see 
The steadfast purpose of eternity. 


Their care is all for us: they whisper low 
Of the great heritage to which we go.® 


Some of us are sure that contact with the Beyond is likelier 
to be found through memory held in prayer than through a 
ouija-board: cleansing comes through prayer; guidance 
comes, and reinforcement of the soul. At Duke University 
floodlights thrown on the Chapel Tower sometimes fling 
a vast shadow-tower on the sky. It is a parable—if we take 
it in reverse. For the Church on earth is only the broken 
reflection of the Church above, whence comes our help. 
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VI 


Our faith in the hereafter is a faith, not a mere guess. 
For faith is our native response to a sign flashed upon us— 
by our Creator. It is our thrust into the future, our “urge 
to completeness,” in answer to a Beckoning. Astronomy, 
like any other human quest, moves by faith. Our yearning 
to know is the inner fact: the moving wheel of the stars is 
the outer sign. Astronomy, obedient to that faith—it 7s a 
faith, not an empty guess—is transcribing the music of the 
spheres. Faith, man’s answer to God’s leading, is a deeper 
vitality than reason. It is the lifeblood of reason: drain 
away the faith, and the reason dies—as you would draw 
away the reason behind cancer research if you drained away 
the belief that cancer shall one day be cured. 

Christian faith likewise is not conjecture. It is no frail 
web spun from man’s random wishes. It is our native re- 
sponse to God’s sign flashed upon us. Native in us is a strain- 
ing towards completeness: conscience and love alike testify 
to that urge—despite earth’s multitudinous deaths. The sign? 
It is flashed wherever life springs from apparent death, but 
all signs seem to be drawn to focus in Christ. Dr. John 
Whale tells of a musician friend who waits for some rap- 
turous phrase in a great Beethoven symphony, and then 
says, “If that is so, there is no occasion to worry.’ One 
Man’s life is such music that in Him heaven and earth are 
joined. The music does not die. Not all our discords can 
drown it, and in the dreadful cacophony of modern war it 
steals back into man’s heart. Everything is not all right; 
but in Him and by Him and through Him everything can 
be all right; and, in God's will, shall be all right. He is God’s 
living Sign—the lifeblood of our reason, without Whom 
(our tragic world is for witness!) reason becomes unreason. 
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The Sign is sure enough for our venture. But it is not a 
coercion—not so sure as to destroy our freedom. It is a 
beacon light to beckon us, not blinding light to darken our 
eyes. We must venture. The venture is a way of living, not 
merely a quest of the mind. We must dare to live after the 
truth of Eternity. For some people that may mean that they 
must become careless of death. Those who venture find that 
they do not travel alone. 

A sceptic lecturer in Russia was so sure that he had de- 
molished all the soul’s ramparts that he confidently invited 
questions. A young priest rose. He did not argue. Quietly, 
yet with intense feeling, he spoke that greeting which pious 
Russians use on Easter Eve: “Christ is risen!’’ Instantly 
the crowd shouted the centuries-old response: ‘‘He is risen 
indeed!” Actually that was argument. It was the argument 
of faith. For God planted it in the soul for our venture, 
and made it incarnate in Christ for our beckoning and our 
salvation. The deepest truth needs no argument. “He is 
risen indeed!” ‘““We know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’” 


GeorGE A. BUTTRICK. 
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